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HOCK: HOG: HOGA. 


In going through a large number of early 
churchwardens’ accounts one comes upon 
two classes of words built respectively upon 
the bases hock and hog. Among the great 
variety of forms that these present some 
approach each other both in spelling and 
in meaning so closely as, apparently, to 
blend the two classes and to instil a sus- 
picion of a common origin. 

Thus we have Hock-tide (cf. German 
Hochzeit, a term said to be applied not 
only to wedding festivities, but to those 
of Easter, Whitsun, and Christmas,* and 
answering to the American idiom “ A high 
old time’); Hock- or Hoke-Tuesday ; 
hock cart (cf. hoky, hoaky, seed-cake ; see 
Brand’s ‘ Antiquities’; hoky-poky, the 
street-hawker’s name for the ices sold from 
barrows ; hollyhock, the tall flowering plant); 
Hockney day; to hock; hocker; hokkyng 
money; hoke-, oke-, ooke-, ok-, or hoxce- 
money ; Hoggeners or Hogners, a class of 
men, often apparently a parochial guild, who 
which they con- 
tributed to the fund called the “ hogenstore”’ 


* See 3S. iii. 42; 45S. ii. 275; 9S. v. 287; vi. 56; 
xi. 139. 


for the benefit of the church ; hoglinge 
money ; “ Hoggells at the time of Christ- 
mas” (in Surrey); ‘“‘Hogelers light”; 
‘“‘Hokelyng lyghte” ; Hogmaney or Cake 
Day (Scotland); hogman, bran bread for 
horses (see ‘ N.E.D.’); hogenale, hognayle, 
hogneylle, hognell, hogney, &c. 

The old notion that the Hocktide 
festivities commemorated the massacre 
of the Danes in 1002 seems to have been 
abandoned. It has been pointed out* as 
perhaps significant that the season of the 
celebration, 7.e., the Tuesday following the 
second Sunday after Easter, coincided with 
that of the opening of the High Courts of 
Justice. At Hungerford, we are told, the 
borough officers—constable, _ bailiff, port- 
reeve, &c.—were elected at Hocktide, and 
sworn in at the Court Baron on the Friday 
of that week. Was it as a sort of burlesque 
of the polling practice of “chairing” the 
candidate (so vividly illustrated in Hogarth’s 
series of electioneering pictures at the Soane 
Museum) that at Hungerford the Tithing 
men on Hock Monday were wont to carry 
through the streets a gaily bedecked chair, 
in which they “ hocked ” (i.e., uplifted) any 
woman who, on being captured by them 
refused to give a penny for her release? 

I am under the impression that the terms 
“hock day,” “‘ hock money.” are not to be 
met with in the same accounts with those 
of ‘‘Hoggeners,” ‘“‘Hogen store”; nor, I 
fancy, in the same counties: Somerset and 
Devon yield examples of the latter words. 

In the South Tawton accounts I find 
among receipts in 1525 “vli. xvd., de 
custod’ S’uisie”’ (ale-wardens): in 1525-6 
about the same sum “rec. de....custod’ 
de le hoggenre store”’; in 1526-7, “ vjli. 
iiijd. de....custod S’uisie,” and so on; 
the word “ hoggenre”’ not occurring again ; 
while later under the accounts of the warden 
of the “ Young men,” comes such an entry 
as that of 1564. ‘‘We made of our Alle 
and gathering xlli. viijs. viijd.” 

The term “Hoggener” or “ Hoggler,” 
which the ‘ N.E.D.’ states to be of obscure 
origin, has been much discussed—most 
thoroughly, perhaps, by the late Bishop 
Hobhouse, from whose notes on some 
‘Somerset Churchwardens’ Accounts it 
appears that at Croscombe, Somerset, the 
‘““Hogglers ’ were a guild who paid con- 
tributions to the head churchwarden. At 


* 10S. i. 496. The writer, O. O. H., th 
second Tuesday after Easter, but Jastbe’ Late 
Dict.’ says ‘‘ the Wednesday fortnight after Easter.” 

+ Som. Rec. Soc., vol. iv. -pp. 229, 251. 
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Banwell the church derived its largest in- 
come from the gifts of ‘‘ Hogglers,” the item 
constantly recurring ‘‘ Venditio et incre- 
mentum forinsecum de la hogeling.” The 
‘* Hogeling ” in that parish was divided into 
the “Upland” and “ Marshland.” The 
words ‘ Venditio ad incrementum ”’ bid us 
believe, says the editor, that there was a 
common stock running on common lands, 
on the hill and in the moor, in which the 
Church had rights ; and that the stock was 
husbanded and the rights made productive 
by a band of working-men, who thus made 
a contribution to the church funds. In 
another note Bishop Hobhouse states that 
the ‘ Hogglers ” were the lowest order of 
labourer with spade or pick, in tillage or in 
minerals; but the earliest evidence that 
he adduces for this use is from a speech by 
the sister of Hannah More. In local idiom 
he finds that the word “ hoggle” has a 
contemptuous application ; e.g., You might 
hoggle them potatoes—but you can’t dig 
them !” 

In the churchwardens’ accounts of Min- 
chinhampton “ Hogling money” is a_fre- 
quent source of revenue. The editor, John 
Bruce, F.S.A., takes this to have been a 
customary payment made by the sheep- 
farmers of the parish for their “ hoglings ” 
or “ hoggets ” (that is, he says, their sheep 
of the second year). 

According to the ‘ N.E.D.,’ “ hog,” a word 
of uncertain origin, was applied both to 
pig and to lamb, the sense of yearling appear- 
ing to prevail. ; 

In conjunction with the foregoing sugges- 
tions I venture to submit to philologists an 
idea of my own: that the root-notion of all 
the terms under consideration is high, and 
that the “‘ Hoggeners ” were originally as a 
class hill-men, whether as herdsmen or 
miners, or both. Dufresne and other dic- 
tionaries give ** Hoga, a hill”’ (cf. ‘‘ Hoga de 
Cosdone”” in the Dartmoor Forest Per- 
ambulations). In Halliwell I find ‘‘ Hoggan- 
bag—a miner’s bag, wherein he carries his 
provisions (Cornw.).” Wright’s ‘ Prov. Dict.’ 
gives “ Hoggle, to take up from the ground, 
like potatoes”? (which might perhaps ori- 
ginally have referred to work with a pick). 
The ‘N.E.D.’ states that the conjecture 
that M.E. hog represented Cornish hoch, 
Welsh hweh, swine, is improbable on phonetic 
and other grounds. Is it possible that it 
might have been derived from hoga, hill, 
and have designated animals that were 
allowed to roam freely on the hills, like the 
Dartmoor cattle and ponies ? 

ETHEL LEGA-WEEKES. 


OBSOLETE ENGLISHEGAMES. 
(See ante, p. 361.) 


Pale Maille or Pall Mall is described in 

Halliwell’s ‘ Glossary ’ as 
game wherein a round bowle is with a mallet 
struck through a_ high arch of iron, standing at 
either end of an alley, which he that can do at the 
fewest strokes, or at the number agreed on, wins.” 
Strutt says it was 
“fashionable in the reign of Charles II., and the 
walk in St. James’s Park, now called The Mall 
received its name from having been appropriated 
to the purpose of playing at Mall, when Charles 
and his courtiers exercised themselves in this. 
pastime.” 
James I. laid down a set of rules for his. 
eldest son Prince Henry, and would have 
him use ‘“‘ moderately such exercises as 
archerie, pella-mela, and such like fair and 
pleasant field games.” Pepys in his diary, 
2 April, 1661, makes this entry :— 

“To St. James’s Park, where I saw the Duke of 
York playing at Pele-Mele, the first time that ever 
I saw the sport ”; 
and on 4 Jan., 1663, he writes :— 

“To St. James’s Park seeing people play at 
Pell-Mell, where it mightily pleased me to hear a. 
gallant, lately come from France, swear at one of 
his companions for suffering his man to be so saucy 


as to strike a ball, while his master was playing on 
the Mall.” 


Primero.—Nares in his ‘ Glossary’ states 
that by some this game is said ‘‘ to be one of 
the oldest known in England.” It is a card 
game, and was fashionable in the age of 
Shakespeare. In ‘ Henry VIII.,’ V. i., Sir 
Thomas Lovell asks Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, ““Come you from the King, 
my Lord?” to whom the Bishop replies, 
“I did, Sir Thomas, and left him at primero, 
with the Duke of Suffolk”; and in ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ IV. v., Falstaff 
says: “I never prospered since I forswore 
myself at primero.” The mode of playing 
this curious game is described in Nares, in 
Drake’s ‘Shakspeare and his Times,’ and 
also in Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes.’ 
Ben Jonson in ‘ The Alchemist,’ IT. i. (1610), 
refers to it: ‘Give me your honest trick, 
yet, at primero or gleek.” 

Dyce in his ‘Glossary’ to Shakspeare, 
p- 379, quotes from Minsheu’s dialogues 
(1617) where some fine gentlemen play at 
primero: “ What is the sum that we play 
for? Two shillings, and eight shillings rest ; 


then shuffle the cards well.” 
Howell, ‘Epistole Ho-Eliane,’ p. 20, 
writes to Lord Colchester on 1 Feb., 1623 :— 
“The Spaniard is given to gaming ; their common 
game at cards is primera, at which the king never 
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shews his hand, but throws his cards with their 
faces down on the table.” 

Drake (‘ Shakspeare and his Times,’ ii. 217) 
says :— 

“The audience at the theatre would before the 
play commenced fall to cards, and, to gull the 
ragamuftins who stood aloof, throw the cards, 
having first torn four or five of them, round about 
the stage.” 

Halliwell observes that primero went rapidly 
out of fashion after the introduction of 
ombre. 

Lady Morley on the death of her husband 
in July, 1476, would “not allow disguys- 
ings, nor lutyng, nor syngyn, nor lowde 
dysports ; but playing at the tables, chesse, 
and ecards.” See ‘ Paston Letters,’ iii. 314. 


Quintain is fully described by Strutt in 
‘Sports and Pastimes,’ and in the Intro- 
duction he says that according to Fitz- 
Stephen, who lived in the reign of Henry IL., 
young Londoners exercised themselves in 
archery, running at the quintain, &c. The 
quintain was a post fixed perpendicularly 


in the ground; on the top there was a/|‘ 


crossbar turning on a pivot, with a broad 
board nailed at one end, and a sandbag at 
the other. The player rode, or ran, against 
the board end with a lance, and passed it, 
if quick enough, before the sandbag, swinging 
round, struck him on the back. Sometimes, 
instead of a post, a resemblance to a human 
figure in wood, looking like a Turk, was 
substituted ; and to this Shakspeare alludes 
in ‘ As You Like It,’ I. ii., where Orlando 
says :— 
My better parts 

Are all thrown down, and that which here stands 


up 
Is but a quintain, a mere lifeless block. 


At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century quintain had become a rustic 
amusement at fairs and rural weddings. 
Drake writes at vol. i. p. 302 of ‘ Shakspeare 
and his Times’ that when Queen Elizabeth 
was entertained at Kenilworth Castle in 
1575 ‘“‘ with an exact representation of a 
country bridale, a quintain of this kind 
formed a part of it.” Minsheu in his dic- 
tionary, published in 1617, remarks that a 
quintain was “‘a game in request at mar- 
riages, where Jack and Tom strive for the 
gay garland.” 

Kelly’s ‘Directory of Kent’ for 1905 
states of Offham that ‘“‘ on the green stands 
an ancient quintain, which the lord of the 
manor preserves.” Offham is seven miles 
north-west of Maidstone. 


Shovelboard.—_The mode of playing this 
game is given in Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pas- 


times.’ At one end of the board there was. 
a line drawn across parallel with the edge,. 
about four inches from it. The object of the 
players was to shove or propel from the palm 
of the hand smooth coins, or dises of metal,. 
beyond the line as near the edge of the table 
as possible. The coin that fell off the table 
was lost; if it hung on the edge, it counted 
3; if between the line and the edge, 2; if 
on the line, 1. At Chartley Hall, Stafford- 
shire, the table was 31 ft. long; and there- 
was one in London 39 ft. in length. Strutt, 
in the Introduction mentions that Lord 
Mountjoy, Regent of Ireland in 1599, 
“delighted in playing at shovel-board ” ; 
and the game was so popular in England 
that there was scarcely a gentleman’s house 
in the country in which this piece of furniture. 
was not a conspicuous object. 

The game was known by various names: 
shovelboard, shovegroat, shoveboard, shuffle-. 
board. In ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ I. i.,. 
Falstaff asks: “ Pistol, did you pick Master 
Slender’s purse ? ” to which Slender replies : 
‘Ay....of seven groats in mill-sixpences, 
and two Edward shovelboards, that cost. 
me two shilling and two pence a piece.” 
Slender refers to the broad shillings of 
Edward VI. commonly used in playing. In 
‘2 Henry IV.,’ II. iv., Falstaff says: ‘* Quoit: 
him down, Bardolph, like a shovegroat 
shilling.” Ben Jonson in ‘Every Man in 
his Humour,’ III. ii. (acted in 1598), uses 
the expression, “‘ And made it run as smooth 
off the tongue as a shovegroat shilling.” 
John Taylor, the Water Poet (1630), calls 
the game shoveboard, and makes one of these 
shillings complain of being so used :— 

You see my face is beardless, smooth, and plaine, 
Because my sovereigne was a child, ’tis known. 
With me the unthrifts every day, 
With my face downward, do at shoveboard play. 
In ‘ The Jonson Anthology,’ p. 32, compiled’ 
by Prof. Arber, there is a song, ‘An Old 
Courtier and a New,’ of which the following: 
is one of the verses :— 
With a new Hall, built where the old one stood ; 
And a new shuffleboard, where never meat stood, 
Hung round with pictures, which doth the poor 
little good, 
Like a young courtier of the king’s. 

James I. in 1603 entrusted the education 
of his son Prince Henry, aged ten, to Adam 
Newton, and Strutt gives an interesting 
account of a conversation between the Prince 
and his tutor when playing at “shoffle 
board.” In the ‘Verney Memoirs,’ ii. 40, 
Sir Edmund Verney is told by his steward 
that he is blamed for “you keep showli- 
board playing on Sondaies.” Pepys in his. 
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diary, 11 June, 1664, says: “ With my 
wife early to take the ayre, to Hackney ; 
there played at shuflleboard, eat cream and 
good cherries’; and Dryden in the * Pro- 
logue to “* King Arthur ” ’ (1685) writes :— 

So have I seen, in hall of knight or lord, 

A weak arm throw on a long shovelboard ; 

He barely lays his piece, bar rubs and knocks, 

Secured by weakness not to reach the box. 

A box or trough was placed just below the 
edge of the table to catch the coins that fell 
over. 

Tray-trip in ‘The Imperial Dictionary ’ 
is called ‘‘the ancient game of dice, in 
which success probably depended on having 
a trois or three.” In ‘Twelfth Night,’ 
II. v., Sir Toby Belch exclaims: ‘Shall 
I play my freedom at tray-trip, and beconie 
thy bond-slave Ben Jonson in ‘The 
Alchemist,’ V. ii. (1610), has Subtle telling 
Dapper that 
“Her Grace would have you eat no more 
Woolsack pie, nor play with costermongers at 
Mumchance or Tray-trip, but keep the gallant’st 
company at the best games, Gleek and Primero.” 
In ‘The Seornful Lady,’ by Beaumont and 
Fletcher (1616), the Curate complains that 
“his head is broken by that beast the 
butler, for reproving him at Tra-trip for 
swearing.” JAMES WATSON. 

Folkestone. 


DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION 
OF POETRY. 

(See 10 S. vi. 361, 402; vii. 3, 82, 284.) 
VOL. IV., ED. 1766, CONTENTS AND AUTHORS. 

DopsLey in 1748 doubted whether there 
would be a fourth volume of the collection, 
but in September, 1753, the materials for 
it were being collected. By the close of 
February, 1755, it was out. The authors 
of many of the pieces were unknown to him. 

Pp. 1-6. Elegy written in a country church yard. 
By Nir Gray 


Hymn to adversity. Bythesame. 

9-49. Education, a poem in two cantos, in imita- 
tion of Spenser’s ‘Fairy Queen.’ Inscribed to 
Lady Langham, widow of Sir John Langham, Bart. 
{and mother of the author]. By Gilbert West. 

50-61. Penshurst. Inscribed to William Perry 
and the Hon. Mrs. Elizabeth Perry. By the late 
Mr. F. Coventry (‘ D.N.B.’). 
It was printed separately and anonymously 
in 1750. Mrs. Perry was one of the co- 
heiresses of the Sidney family, and William 
Perry, who died in 1757, procured in 1752 
the king’s sign-manual for their issue to 
take the name of Sidney only. 

61-3. To the Hon. Wilmot Vaughan, Esq. [after- 
~wards Lord Lisburne], in Wales. By the same. 


wo Shakespear. By Mr. William Collins 
(‘D.N.B.’). 

71-2. A song from Shakespear’s ‘Cymbeline.’ By 
‘the same. 

73-5. Elegy to Miss D—w—d [Dashwood] in the 
manner of Ovid. By ‘the late Mr. Hammond 
(‘D.N.B-’). 

75-8. Answer to the foregoing lines. By the late 
Lord Hervey (‘ D.N.B.’). 

78-85. Epistles in the manner ot Ovid. (1) 
Monimia {Miss Howe] to Philocles [Hon. 
Anthony Lowther, by whom she was ruined]. 
‘“The best of his lordship’s poems” (Wal- 
pole, ‘ Royal and Noble Authors,’ ed. Park, 
iv. 181-8). There are ‘some pathetic 
strokes’ in it (Warton, ‘ Essay on Pope,’ 
i. 293). For the story of Miss Howe see 
Mrs. Delany’s ‘ Autobiography,’ vi. 163. 

86-90. (2) Flora to Pompey. 

Appeared in ‘ The Museum,’ i. 92-5. 

91-7. (3) Arisbe to Marius, junior; from Fonte- 
nelle. 

Appeared 7b., ii. 14-19. 

98-102. (4) Roxana to Usbeck ; from ‘ Les Lettres 
Persannes’ [of Montesquieu]. 
Lord Hervey has “ lengthened it to a degree 
that is unnatural” (Warton, ‘ Essay on 
Pope,’ i. 294). This piece is also in ‘ The 
Museum,’ iii. 378-80. 

103-4. Epilogue to have been 


64-70. go to Sir Thomas Hanmer on his 
) 


spoken by Mrs. Oldfield. 
105. Imitation of the eleventh ode of the first 


book of Horace. 
Ste. is Stephen Fox, afterwards Earl of 
Ilchester. 

106-8. <A love letter. 
The last seven pieces are also by Lord Hervey. 

109-10. Verses to Dr. George Rogers (‘D.N.B.’) 
on his taking the degree of tor in Physic at 
Padua in the year 1664 [misprint for 1646]. By 
Mr. Waller (‘ D.N.B.’). 

110-15. Virgil’s tomb. Naples, 1741. 
By the Rev. Joseph Trapp (‘D.N.B.,’ 
Ivii. 157, col. 2), second son of the well- 
known Rev. Dr. Joseph Trapp. Joseph 
Warton in his ‘Essay on Pope’ says that 
in this piece will be found ‘as much lively 
and original imagery, strong painting, and 
manly sentiments of freedom, as I have 
ever read in our language.” 
115-17. The Link [a favourite walk on the brow 
of a hill at Ovington, near Alresford, Hampshire. 
By Dr. Lowth, the rector]. 
The rectory of Ovington was Lowth’s first 
preferment. He was collated thereto on 
25 July, 1744, and held it until’his collation 
in November, 1753, to the rectory of East 
Woodhay. The Rev. Hugh Stowell, the 
present rector of Ovington, tells me that 
“the walk on the Link is no longer in use. It 


must have been just above a side-stream of the 
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river Itchen, at the bottom of sloping fields, where 
they meet a sharp, steep declivity rising from the 
stream, about half a mile in length, and on the 
way between Ovington and Alresford. It would 
command a very pretty view down the Itchen 
valley, westwards over water-meadows. It was 
only from the poem that I learned that this brow 
or ‘brae’ had been called Ovington Link. I have 
never heard the name in use.” 

117-50. The squire of Dames, a poem in Spenser’s 
stile. By Moses Mendez (‘ D.N.B.’). 

151-2. On the death of a lady’s owl, and epitaph 
for it. By the same. 

152-66. Vanity of human wishes, the tenth satire 
qs a imitated. By Mr. Samuel Johnson 


.N.B.’). 

166-71. The tears of old May-Day. By Edward 
Lovibond (‘ D.N.B.’). 

This piece originally appeared in The World, 
No. 82 (25 July, 1754), and for many years 
was very popular. 

172-3. Song tor Ranelagh. By Mr. W. White- 
head (‘ D. N.B.). 

173-80. The Benedicite paraphrased. By the Rev. 
Mr. Merrick (* D.N.B.’). 

Also in ‘ The Museum,’ ii. 182-8; it is much 
altered in the collected ed. of his works, 
1763. 

181-5. Ode to Fancy. By the same. 

186-7. The Monkies, a tale. By the same. 

187-8. Latin epitaph [on — by Dr. John 

Jortin (‘ D.N.B.’), and translation by Merrick. 
The history of this epitaph is printed in 
Gent. Mag., 1776, p. 495, and in Disney’s 
memoirs of Jortin (1792), pp. 13-14. ‘It 
is perhaps the happiest imitation extant 
of an ancient inscription’? (H. P. Dodd, 
‘ Epigrammatists,’ 2nd ed., p. 361, where 
Merrick’s translation is reprinted.) 

189-91. Verses sent to Dean Swift on his birth- 
day, with Pine’s Horace, finely bound. By Dr. J. 
Sican. 

These verses are printed in Scott’s ed. of 
Swift’s works, xiv. 369-71. Some of the 
lines were possibly suggested by Boileau’s 
“epigram to Perrault on his books against 
the ancients”? (Dodd, ‘ Epigrammatists,’ 
2nd ed., p. 273). A letter from Sican to 
Swift, dated Paris, 20 Oct., 1735, is in 
Swift’s works, xviii. 391-4. Sican was a 
scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1731, 
and graduated B.A. at the spring Commence- 
ment 1733; M.B. at the spring Commence- 
ment 1743. He was murdered “ as he was 
travelling in Italy in a postchaise, by a 
person who fired his pistol at him from 
another postchaise, upon some dispute 
between the drivers contending for the way ” 
(ib. xviii. 430). This occurred near Naples 
in 1753 (Gent. Mag., 1753, p. 297). 

192. Verses written in a garden. By Lady 

M. W. M. [Montagu]. 


195. Answer to a lady who advised retirement 
By the same. 

196-7. Address of the statues at Stowe to Lord 
Cobham, on his return to his gardens. 
198-202. Ode on the death of Mr. Pelham. By 
Mr. Garrick. 

Two passages in this ode have passed into 
the world of perennial quotations :— 

Let others hail the rising sun ; 

I bow to that whose course is run ; 

and 

The same sad morn to Church and State 

(So for our sins ’twas fix’d by fate) 

A double stroke was giv’n : 

Black as the whirlwinds of the north, 

St. John’s fell Genius issu’d forth, 

And Pelham fled to heav’n ! 

203-4. Verses written at Montauban in France, 
1750. By the Rev. Joseph Warton (‘ D.N.B.’). 
204-5. Revenge of America. 

205-6. The dying Indian. 
207-9. Ode occasion’d by reading Mr. West’s. 
translation of Pindar. 

The last three pieces are also by Joseph 
Warton. 

210-21. Pleasures of Melancholy, written in 1745.. 
By Mr. Thomas Warton (‘ D.N.B.’). 

It was published anonymously in 1747. 

221-2. Sonnet, written at W—de gai in. 
the absence of {his brother Joseph]. 

222-3. On bathing, a sonnet. 

The last two pieces are also by Thomas 
Warton. They are much altered in his 
works. W. P. CourRTNEY. 


be continued.) 


Bootusy. (See 9 8. v. 127. 
236).—At the first of these references H. T. B, 
inquires as to the identity of “ Prince’ 
Boothby, referred to in the letters of Horace 
Walpole and George Selwyn, asking (1) why 
he was called “Prince”; (2) whether he 
belonged to the Ashbourne family; (3) 
whom he married; and (4) when he died. 
As no one seems to have answered these 
questions, it may be as well to put the 
desired information on record in ‘N. & Q.’ 

Thomas Boothby (1677-1752), of Tooley 
Park, Leicestershire, one of the fathers of 
foxhunting, married for his first wife 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter and coheir of 
Sir Charles Skrymsher, of Norbury, Staffs, 
and had by her an eldest son, Thomas 
Boothby (1699-1751), who assumed the 
additional name of Skrymsher under his 
grandfather’s will. Thomas Boothby 
Skrymsher, who was M.P. for Leicester 
1726-7, and “ register general of all trading 
ships belonging to Great Britain,” married 
in January, 1720/21, Anne, eldest daughter 
of Sir Hugh Clopton, of New Place, Stratford- 


193-4. Answer to a love letter. By the same. 


upon-Avon, Bt. The fourth, youngest, 
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and only surviving son of this marriage, 
Charles Boothby Skrymsher, was the object 
of H. T. B.'s inquiries. The date of his 
birth is not known. By royal sign-manual, 
dated 3 Dec., 1792, he took the name and 
arms of Clopton only, under the will of his 
relative Frances Partheriche, to whom he 
Was next heir. He died unmarried on 
27 July, 1800. According to Nichols 
( Leicestershire,’ vol. iv. p. 178, foot-note), 
ne 

“*was a well-bred, intelligent, and amiable man; a 
great frequenter of the subscription houses; and, 
from his eccentricity in dress, was usually styled 
Prince Boothby. The late duke of Rutland, the 
earls of Carlisle and Derby, and Mr. Fox were 
among the number of his particular friends and 
acquaintance.’ 

In his will, an abstract of which I print in 
my volume on ‘The Reades of Blackwood 
Hill and Dr. Johnson’s Ancestry,’ he is 
styled Charles Boothby Clopton, of Clarges 
Street, Middlesex, Esq. He leaves 5,0001. 
““to my friend Miss Elizabeth Darby,” as 
well as all his books, plate, and household 
goods in Clarges Street, and at Swaffham, 
Norfolk, and three half-length pictures by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. He appoints as one 
of his trustees Hugo Meynell, of Bradley, the 
celebrated sportsman, who in 1758 had 
married his eldest sister, Anne Boothby 
Skrymsher. It would seem as though, in 
his social relations, he preferred to be 
known as Mr. ‘“ Boothby.” 

At the second reference M. N. G. relates 
an incident concerning ‘‘ Prince ’’ Boothby, 
to the effect that an old lady, a complete 
stranger to him, was so much touched by 
his chivalric courtesy that she bequeathed 
him a fortune. This is probably a mere 
romance, sprung from the fact of his in- 
heriting the property of his kinswoman 
Frances Partheriche. 

ALEYN LYELL READE. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


DICKENS AND Furnivat’s Inn.—The 
buildings of the Prudential Assurance 
Company are on the site of Furnival’s Inn, 
where Dickens wrote the first portion of 
*‘ Pickwick.’ The directors have set up in 
the great entrance archway—facing the old 
chambers where Boz wrote—a bust and 
tablet, the former the work of Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, the latter from a design by Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse. The inscription runs :— 

“*Charles Dickens, novelist, born 1812, died 1870. 
Lived for a time in Furnival’s Inn, close to this 
a and there wrote ‘Pickwick,’ in the year 1836. 

his bust was modelled and presented by Perey 


” 


Fitzgerald. 


Dickens was four years at Furnival’s Inn— 
first at No. 13, then at No. 15, though he 
did not reside there all the time. 

A. P. M. 

DICKENS AND EURIPIDES.— 

“Tf ever you gets to up’ards o’ fifty, and feels 
disposed to go a-marryin’ anybody—no matter who 
—jist you shut yourself up in your own room, if 
you’ve got one, and pison yourself off - hand. 
Hangin’s wulgar, so don’t you have nothin’ to say 
to that. Pison yourself, Samivel my boy, pison 
yourself, and youll be glad on it arterwards.”— 
‘Pickwick,’ chap. xxiii. p. 238, ed. 1837. 

Thus the elder Mr. Weller to his son. 
More than two thousand years ago Euripides, 
by the mouth of Helen, had expressed the 
same opinion on hanging, when he is casting 
about for a possible solution to an ill-matched 
union. He prefers a dagger to a cord :— 

moots 

yuvackt, kal 7 cov 
Gavetv TOs dv Kados ; 
doy ypoves dyxXovar perdporor, 

” > , 
opayai evyeves Te kat Kadov, 

Eur. * Hel.’ 296-301. 

“When a woman is mated with a man she hates, 
even life is hateful. To die is best. How then 
could I die with honour?  Strangulation in mid-air 
is unseemly —a thing deemed base even among 
slaves. A sword-thrust hath something in it noble 
and honourable.” 

‘Bad form,” if it were not a slang ex- 
pression, would be just the rendering of 
acyyjpoves here. FREDERICK B. FIRMAN. 

Castleacre, Swaffham, Norfolk. 


Tue GREAT WHEEL AT EARL’s Court.— 
In Engineering for 26 April there appears an 
illustrated account of the demolition of the 
Great Wheel, an undertaking that required 
much foresight and skill, as all the parts were 
separated while in suspension. The Wheel 
served as a notable landmark for upwards of 
twelve years (1895-1907). Erected at a 
cost of 60,0001., it measured 300 ft. in dia- 
meter, and weighed, with its 40 cars in 
position, about 1,000 tons. The axle was 
situated at a level of 180 ft. above the ground ; 
and the cable used for revolving the Wheel 
had an aggregate length of 2,100 ft. and 
weighed in all about 32 tons. 

Once in its early days the occupants of 
the cars endured an all-night sitting, the 
Wheel having stopped. In the morning 
fortune turned the wheel, and all was well. 
This novel occurrence was much talked about 
at the time, and by way of attracting the 
public the proprietors offered compensation 
upon a repetition of a similar accident. 

Tom JONES. 
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AKENSIDE’s Birtu. (See ante, p. 260.)— 
In the review of Northern Notes and Queries 
at the above reference the writer states that 
he believes the memoranda of the births 
and deaths of the Akenside family made by 
the poet’s father are now printed for the 
first time. That this is not the case with 
respect to one important item will be found 
on reference to The Gentleman's Magazine 
for August, 1822. ‘* Archeus”’ there states 
“that the following notice of his [Akenside the 
poet’s] birth and baptism was copied out of a book 
of Annotations on the Bible, from the handwriting 
of his father: ‘My son Mark was born Novem- 
ber 9, 1721, about eight o’clock at night, and was 
baptized Nov. 30.’” 

Joun T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


‘““RAMSAMMY.”—When I was a young 
man in Launceston, now seventy years ago, 
I frequently heard what may be termed a 
drunken spree called a ramsammy. I am 
told this word does not appear in the slang 
dictionaries; and it has been suggested to 
me that it may have been imported by some 
sailor or traveller, or have been manufactured 
like the more modern jamboree, which 
signifies much the same thing. 

R. 


Two OLp PRoveERBs. —It is possible 
that ‘N. & Q.’ may extend its wonted 
hospitality to ideas that have struck me 
regarding a couple of well-known sayings. 

1. Toujours perdrix.—The monotony im- 
plied by this proverb has been usually, but 
never with satisfactory references, inter- 
preted of a continuous partridge-diet ; 
though another solution may be offered in 
the monotonous cry of the bird—kak-kek-kek 
—that procured it the onomatopceic name 
of kaxxaByn, and made its note a type of 
ceaseless, wearisome cackling—adwvorepov 
mépdixos, Apost. Cent. iv., 62a. 

2. Telling tales out of school.—The English 
form of this extremely old proverb is so 
perverted and senseless that one can excuse 
the cheeky schoolboy who pleaded it in 
justification of having told tales in school, 
t.e.. when up at form. If for “out of” 
we substitute “of the,’ the meaning is at 
once apparent, referring to the disciplina 
arcant of the old philosophies, which forbade 
their disciples to divulge the doctrines of 
the schools to the profane vulgus outside. 
I suppose that nowadays every Board-School 
infant is aware of this, but I must confess 
that until I turned the proverb up the other 
day in dear old Quitard, I never realized 
the sense of the words. Francis KING. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


DANIEL ORME’s PorTRAIT.—I shall be 
very much obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
can inform me whether there exists a por- 
trait of Daniel Orme, artist (vide ‘ D.N.B.) ; 
and if so, where. F. A. SLACKE. 

Little Chevremont, Darjiling. 


‘THE Wrone Man.’—Who was the author 
of this farce in two acts, produced 6 Nov., 
1841, at Covent Garden during Madame 
Vestris’s management? In it Charles 
Mathews played Beechwood. The piece 
had a short life of eleven nights. 

RoBeRT WALTERS. 


ADMIRAL BEDFoRD.—Can any of your 
readers inform me whether Gilbert, in the 
‘Historical Survey of Cornwall,’ 1820, was 
correct in saying that Admiral William 
Bedford, who died 1827, was the son of the 
Rev. William Bedford, and Dorothea Kemp 
and thus of the Cornish clerical family of 
Bedfords ? The ‘D.N.B.’ queries the date 
of his birth, and omits the name of his father. 
If Gilbert was right, it would have been 
easy for the editor to find the records of the 
Admiral’s baptism and the name of his 
parents. My reason for asking is that I 
have information which points to his father 
having been of Yorkshire and Hertfordshire, 
and not the Rev. W. Bedford. Were there 
two Capt. W. Bedfords in the navy in 1804 ? 

R. J. L. 

Common Room, Middle Temple, E.C. 


CowPeEr’s JoHn Gitpin.—The identity of 
“John Gilpin”? has been the subject of 
many and lengthy contributions to ‘N. & Q.’ 
It is, however, doubtful if it has been made 
clear, while in several instances the name 
itself has been supposed factitious; the 
latter idea must of course be discarded, the 
surname being fairly common. Any addi- 
tional bits of information bearing on the 
subject will, I doubt not, be acceptable, even 
if they lead not to an absolute solution of 
the question. The statement that man 
cavalry men have earned the “ nickname ” 
of ‘‘ Johnny Gilpin ”’ seems valueless, unless 
it be that a bad horseman was designated a 
Gilpin from Cowper’s Gilpin. 

We have accounts of the death of several 
individuals who were stated to have been 
the original Gilpin of Cowper’s lines: one 
who died at Bath in 1790, leaving 20,0001. 
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to his daughter; another named Beyer, 
a linendraper of London, who died in 1791 ; 
and a third, named Jonathan Gilpin, who 
deceased in Bath, 1790. The last was 
mentioned in 1878 by the London papers 
at the time of the rebuilding of ‘* The Bell ”’ 
at Edmonton. It was then stated that he 
was the original of a * train-band captain.” 

It will be noticed that there is a similarity 
between this Gilpin, as regards the date of 
his death, and the one who left the 20,000J. 
Now it appears to me that the dates of the 
death of these so-called originals of Cowper’s 
Gilpin put the whole of them “ out of court.” 
Lady Austin told Cowper a story which she 
had treasured in her memory from her 
childhood. This lady, at the period, was at 
least fifty years of age, and it is improbable 
that she would have heard the story in her 
childhood as told of persons who were con- 
temporaneous or nearly so. 

The ballad was written in 1782, but was 
not generally made public till two or three 
years after. On the authority of Southey’s 
life and works of Cowper, we learn that 
Mr. Unwin, to whom Cowper sent ‘ John 
Gilpin,’ wrote that it “made him laugh 
tears.” Cowper replied “that a laugh 
that hurts nobody has at least the grace of 
novelty to recommend it.” 

Clearly the gentle and timid youth; the 
modest and shy young man; the constitu- 
tionally melancholy elderly man, whose 
public exhibition of himself was as ‘‘ mortal 
poison”; the man who loved the poor: 
the man with whom Mr. Newton lived in 
close communion for twelve years, confessing 
that for the first half he daily admired and 
endeavoured to imitate Cowper, and saying, 
“The last six I walked pensively with him 
in the valley of the shadow of death,’ was 
not the man likely to bring a living person 
into such world-wide ridicule as he did 
“John Gilpin.” Mrs. Unwin, Cowper’s 
amiable friend, was the sister of John 
Unwin, at whose residence she said she met 
the Rev. Wm. Gilpin. There are several 
Unwins who lie in St. John’s Churchyard, 
Croydon. 

The house in which John Gilpin lived at 
Thornton Heath, in the county borough of 
Croydon, was standing about eight years 
ago. An inscription on it recorded that it 
was ‘Gilpin’s,” and the picture of the old 
house has been reproduced on post cards. 

In the register of Croydon Parish Church 
we find that a ‘‘ Luke Gylpin ” was christened 
in 1621. There is also in Croydon Parish 
Church a chalice, which I saw a few days 
ago, with an inscription on the bottom, 


to the effect that it was the gift of ‘* Mr. 
John Gilpin, of Croydon.” It was, I believe, 
this John Gilpin, or one of his family, who 
figured in Cowper's lines, and who bought 
or owned the estate of ‘* Collier’s Water.” 

In another record I find the entry, 
““Payde for the Lorde quit rent to Mr. 
Gilpin.” This was in 1636. 

With these facts before us, is it not most 
probable that John Gilpin of Croydon was 
the hero of Lady Austin’s story, which had 
been handed down from one generation to 
another, and which she remembered “ from 
her childhood,” and related to Cowper, who 
founded his ballad upon it ? 

It is perhaps remarkable that for the world 
generally *‘ John Gilpin’ won, if it does not 
retain, affection over any other of the same 
author’s poems. In 1785‘ A Second Holiday 
for John Gilpin’ was published, certainly 
inferior to Cowper’s original. It was repro- 
duced at 5 S. xii. 161, 202, above the signa- 
ture J. W. EBswortu. 

ALFRED CHAas. JONAS. 

Thornton Heath. 


Mrs. ANNE WRIGHT AND VOTES FOR 
Women.—Who was she? In the ‘Cata- 
logue of Printed Broadsides’ in the posses- 
sion of the Society of Antiquaries are two 
issued, as it seems, by this lady, advocating 
the parliamentary franchise for women. 
They were printed in 1850. Are these her 
only contributions to the literature of the 
subject ? M. & A. 


ORDINARIES OF NEWGATE.—As far as I 
am aware, there is no complete list of these 
interesting functionaries. At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the post was held 
by the Rev. Paul Lorrain, the author of 
so many dying speeches and confessions, 
who reigned from September, 1698, till 
October, 1719. He was succeeded as ordi- 
nary by one Purney or Pureny, who lives 
to fame as the clergyman that accompanied 
Jack Sheppard to Tyburn, and whose 
portrait has been preserved both by Ains- 
worth and Cruikshank. From this date, 
16 Nov., 1724, IL can recollect no name until 
the time of the Rev. Stephen Roe, who 
officiated at the execution of John Ayliffe, 
the unjust steward, hanged on 7 Nov., 1759. 
After Roe, who died in October, 1764, came 
the Rev. John Moore. Upon the death of 
Moore in June, 1769, the Rev. John Wood 
was appointed Ordinary ; but his tenure of 
office must have been brief. He was 
succeeded by the Rev. John Villette—the 
greatest name perhaps in the calendar—who 
held the position for almost thirty years. 
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This famous gentleman wrote as many 
accounts of great criminals as Lorrain him- 
self, and was most zealous in guarding his 
copyright. The Perreaus, Dr. Dodd, Henry 
Hackman, and William Wynne Ryland all 
must have passed through his hands. 
Villette died on 26 April, 1799, and Dr. 
Brownlow Ford—described so graphically 
by J. T. Smith in ‘ A Book for a Rainy Day ’ 
—took his place. Dr. Ford resigned in 
1814, because a Committee of the House of 
Commons did not approve of the manner 
in which he fulfilled his duties. In the 
following year Cotton was Ordinary, for we 
find him attending the celebrated Eliza 
Fenning to the scaffold on 26 July, 1815, 
and he also officiated at the execution of Mr. 
Fauntleroy, the banker, on 30 Nov., 1824. 

I shall be obliged if some of your readers 
can fill up the blanks that T have left. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 
Fox Oak, Hersham, Surrey. 


GEORGE I.: THE NIGHTINGALE AND 
DeatxH.—John Burroughs, the American 
naturalist, says in ‘ Fresh Fields ’ :— 

“There is a tradition that when George I. died 
the nightingales all ceased singing for the year out 
of grief at the sad event; but his Majesty did not 
die till June 21st.” 

What is the authority for this tradition ? 

I am anxious to hear of English and other 
Teutonic beliefs connecting the nightingale 
with death. In what English counties, or 
other districts, is its song considered death- 
boding ? M. P. 


‘A SHort EXPLICATION’ OF MUSICAL 
TERMS.—Can any one tell me where I can 
see a copy of the following book ?7— 

“A Short Explication of such Foreign Words as 
are made use of in Musick Books. London, 
printed for J. Brotherton, at the Bible in Cornhill, 
near the Royal Exchange. 1724. 24mo.” 


TENIERS AND MINIATURES.—I should be 
very glad if any of your correspondents 
could inform me whether Teniers the 
Younger (the Teniers) is known to have 
painted miniature portraits. 

Some years ago I bought at Bruges an 
equestrian portrait on copper, 7 in. by 6in., 
which had come from the sale of the effects 
of the late Baron Leys, the well-known 
artist, at Brussels; and the dealer, a name- 
sake and distant relative of the Baron, 
stated that the picture was believed to be 
by Teniers, but unsigned. When the lower 
corners, however, were carefully sponged, 
the initials D. T. (with a capital F under 
the T) became faintly visible. The officials 


at the Print-Room of the British Museum 
kindly examined the picture, and, without 
giving any opinion as to its origin, iden- 
tified the portrait as that of Charles IT. 
de Lorraine - Guise, Duc d’Elbceuf, who 
married Catherine Henriette, one of the 
legitimized daughters of Henry IV. of 
France, and died in 1677. 

I should be happy to send a sketch of 
the picture to any one interested in the 
matter. A. J. HEWITT. 

19, Lewisham Hill, 8.E. 


NeEwMan Portraits.—In her will of 
22 Oct., 1681, Frances Newman, widow of 
George Newman, of Rochester, left ‘the 
pictures of Sir George Newman, Kt. [of 
Canterbury], and his Lady” to her sister- 
in-law Margaret Harfleet (née Newman), of 
Molland Manor, Kent. The only surviving 
daughter of Margaret Harfleet and _ her 
husband Thomas Harfleet was named Afra, 
and she married John St. Leger, Esq. Is 
anything known as to the whereabouts of 
these family portraits at the present time ? 

JOSIAH NEWMAN. 

Hatch End, Middlesex. 


PAYNE AT THE Mews GaTE.—Mr. A. L. 
Humphreys (‘ Piccadilly Bookmen: Memo- 
rials of the House of Hatchard,’ 1893) 
pictures this shop as a “ Literary Coffee- 
House and bookseller’s combined,” where 
the ‘‘ illustrious literati”? of the day met 
“in the retiring room of their host,” and 
“cracked their jokes and gave way to 
infinite merriment.” This does not agree 
with the description provided by Beloe, 
Miss Letitia Hawkins, or her brother, and 
it is difficult to realize that it was anything 
more than a bookseller’s shop regularly 
frequented by certain eminent collectors. 

Further references and biographical data 
will be appreciated. _ ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


EpwWarpD DE VERE, 17TH EARL OF Ox- 
ForD.—Dr. R. W. Bond, in his ‘ Works of 
John Lyly,’ i. 17, states that Vere’s wife 
was Anne, daughter of Burghley’s first wife, 
Mary Cheke. The ‘ D.N.B.,’ article William 
Cecil states that Thomas, Earl of Exeter, 
was the only fruit of this marriage (ix. 406) 
and on p. 410 that Vere’s wife was daughter 
of Burghley by his second wife, Mildred, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke. Is not 
Dr. Bond mistaken ? 

H. PEMBERTON, Jun. 


Sir THos. BLoopwortu, Lorp Mayor 
1665-6.—I should be grateful for positive 
information as to the place of interment 
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of Sir Thomas Bloodworth, or Bludworth, 
Lord Mayor during the period of the Great 
Fire. His will, dated 24 Nov., 1680, and 
proved 10 July, 1682, does not name his 
desired burying-place, and none of the 
genealogical writers seem to be aware of it. 
I do not know the exact date of his death 
in May, 1682, but his funeral sermon was 
preached on the 24th of the month by Samuel 
Freeman, rector of St. Anne’s, Aldersgate. 
He can hardly have been buried there, how- 
ever, as there is no entry of the event in the 
register. 

Sir Thomas was a parishioner of St. John 
Zachary, in the records of which his signature 
is very numerously extant. The parish 
register dates from 1693 only, and it is not 
quite clear whether a separate register was 
kept from 1670 (the year in which the parish 
was united to St. Anne’s above) or not. Of 
course Freeman was rector of both parishes, 
and may have officiated at his interment 
in the St. John’s side of the church, no record 
of the burial, however, remaining (presuming 
a separate register to have been kept and 
since lost or destroyed). Against this 
theory, however, must be set the fact that 
the event is not referred to in the wardens’ 
accounts of St. John’s, which are still in 
existence. WILLIAM McMurray. 


Replies. 


THE PAGE FAMILY AND THEIR 
MIDDLESEX ESTATES. 
(10 S. vii. 322.) 


THE name of Page is an honoured one at 
Harrow School. On 19 Feb., 1571, six 
original governors were appointed, the third 
and fourth names being John Page of 
Wembley and Thomas Page of Sudbury 
Court, which Thomas rented of the Norths. 
John’s daughter Katherine by her marriage 
with Richard Brownlow (1553-1638), chief 

rothonotary of the Court of Common Pleas, 

ame ancestress of the Earls Brownlow 
(v. ‘D.N.B.,’ vii. 82). On-20 Feb., 1624, 
John of Wembley was succeeded as a 
governor of the school by his son John 
Page, who was, in his turn, succeeded in this 
office by John Page of Uxendon on 15 Dec., 
1654. The last was followed on: 27 Sept., 
1667, by Thomas Smith. Thomas Page of 
Sudbury was executor to Lady Lyon’s 
will (proved in 15697). She was wife of 


Sir John Lyon, Kt., of Alperton, viz. Twy- 
ford Abbey, Lord Mayor of London 1554, 


and apparently first cousin to the founder 
of the school, John Lyon of Preston. On 
3 Jan., 1586, Henry Page, son of Thomas of 
Sudbury, then stated to be recently deceased, 
is the fourth governor; and Thomas Page 
appears as such in 1615. On 12 Oct., 1704, 
John Page of Harrow occupies the same 
post: he is followed on 29 Nov., 1715, by 
John Page of Wembley, who, in his turn, 
is succeeded on 16 Jan., 1727, by Thomas 
Graham. On 31 Jan., 1669, William Page 
of Uxendon is appointed second governor ; 
on 7 April, 1690, Richard Page is ap- 
pointed, but, declining, is followed on 
7 Aug. by Edward Waldo. On27June,1774, 
Richard Page becomes second governor ; 
and is followed by William Page on 26 Dec., 
1803, who is succeeded on 17 June, 1824, 
by Col. Mark Beaufoy. On 18 July, 1604, 
Richard Page of Uxendon is appointed sixth 
governor ; he is succeeded on 7 Dec., 1642, 
by Daniel Waldo. On 6 April, 1698, Richard 
Page is appointed to the same post ; and on 
29 June, 1715, he is succeeded by William 
Bucknall. 

In the school archives are preserved the 
following documents :— 

Extract from roll of Court of William 
Bolton, Prior of St. Bartholomew in West 
Smithfield, London, Commendary and 
Rector of Harrow Hill, held at the Rectory 
on 4 Oct., 1529, when presentment is made 
that John ffynche, by the hands of Thomas 
a Grenehill and Henry Page, tenants, 
surrendered to the use of John Huslok, sen., 
a tenement in Harrow Hill formerly held by 
Jno. Chalkhill, with a right of way called 
‘‘a ffotey waye” to the pond of Henry 
Page, late of Jno. Chalkhill, opposite to 
the messuage belonging to the perpetual 
chantry of Harrow Hill, and a right of 
taking water at will therefrom at the rent 
of a halfpenny a year. 

Extract from roll of Court held at Harrow 
Hill Rectory, 8 Dec., 1540, wherein Richard 
Page is admitted to lands at Harrow Hill 
surrendered by William Jenyns. 

Extract from roll of Court held at Harrow 
Hill Rectory on 6 July, 1547, wherein 
Richard Page and William Belamy are 
admitted to lands surrendered by Mark 
ffynche. 

Sale for 1401. 10s. from John Warner of 
Ikleton, co. Cambridge, to William Page of 
Harrow Hill, of a messuage in Alperton in 

arish of Harrow, lately held by the said 

. W.’s grandfather John Edwards, yeoman, 
of Hendon, Midd., deceased. Witnesses, 
John Lyon and others. Dated 10 Aug., 
1552. Bond from J. W. of Ikleton to Wil- 
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liam Page in 200/. for performance of 
covenants. Same date. 

Fine for recovery of a messuage in Harrow 
Hill by William Page to John Warner and 
Elizabeth his wife at Westminster, in the 
Court in Michaelmas term 1553, before 
Rie. Morgan, Humf. Brown, and Edw. 
Saunders, Justices of the Queen’s Bench. 

Copy of will of Wyllyam Page, yeoman, 
of Uxenden, dated 12 Jan., 1558, wherein 
he bequeaths to each of his children, Kathe- 
rine, Dorothy, Mary, and Audrey, 40l. ; 
to Katherine also his house and freehold 
land at Alperton ; to all his said daughters 
two beasts and a score of sheep, all on their 
attaining eighteen years, &c.; and the 
residue of his goods to his wife Agnes Page, 
whom he makes executor. 

Sale for 140/. from Richard Nicoll, yeo- 
man, of Haywood Hill in Hendon parish, 
and Katheryne his wife, daughter and heir 
of the late William Page of Uxenden in 
Harrow-on-the-Hill parish, to John Lyon 
and Johan his wife, of a messuage in Alperton 
in Harrow parish, which the said W. P 
bought of John Warner of Ilcleton, co. 
Cambridge, on 10 Aug., 6 Edw. VI. Dated 
14 Oct., 1572. 

Extract from roll of Court held at Harrow 
Hill Rectory by Dame Margaret Northe, 
widow, on 21 April, 1574, wherein Henry 
Page, son and heir of Thomas Page, is 
admitted to his father’s lands. 

Extract from roll of Court of Dame 
Margaret Northe, widow, held at Harrow 
Hill Rectory on 13 April, 1575, wherein 
John Lyon and Joan his wife are admitted 
to lands at Harrow Hill surrendered by 
Henry Page, son and heir of Thomas Page. 

In 1628 Mr. John Page of Wembley 
bequeathed 20/. to the school. The estate 
called Flambards, part of which is now 
represented by the Park and is the property 
of the school, was at the end of the eighteenth 
cent in the hands of Mr. Richard Page 
of Wembley Park, a governor 1774-1803. 
He it was who began to build the present 
mansion, but he does not seem to have lived 
there at the end of his life. At his death it 
was bought by Lord Northwick. A de- 
scendant of the Page family was Deputy- 
Chamberlain of the Exchequer in 1634. 

William Page, D.D. (1590-1663), Fellow 
of All Souls, a native of Harrow, was master 
of Reading Grammar School, a post he lost 
in 1644 through having joined the royal 
army (v. ‘ D.N.B.,” xliii. 44). 

After the death of Joan Lyon (the founder’s 
widow) in 1608 the present Old School began 
to be erected, a Mr. Thomas Page of Roxey 


their existence. 


(Roxeth) being chosen as builder. See 
P. M. Thornton’s ‘Harrow School and its 
Surroundings’ and Messrs. E. W. Howson 
and G. Townsend Warner’s ‘ Harrow School’ 
passim. A. R. BayLey. 


“Matross”: ‘“Topass” (10 S. vii. 
348).—Every one who cares about Anglo- 
Indian terms should, without hesitation, 
acquire a copy of Yule’s ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ 
being ‘‘a Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words 
and Phrases,’ now in the second edition. 
‘**Matross”’ is explained fully, with four 
quotations ; “‘topass”’ likewise, with eigh- 
teen quotations. It is almost a pity to 
mutilate Yule’s article; but I give his 
definition of topass :— 

‘A name used in the 17th and 18th centuries for 


dark-skinned or half-caste claimants of Portuguese 
descent, and Christian profession. Its application 
is generally, though not universally, to soldiers of 
this class.” 

There are some books of reference so 
extremely good that they require no recom- 
mendation beyond a mere statement of 
Yule’s book is one of them. 
The etymology of ‘“topass”’ is uncertain ; 
but Yule gives all that can well be said 
about it. Wa trter W. SKEArT. 


The etymology of “‘ topass,” an old name 
for half-caste soldiers, is somewhat doubtful. 
It is possible that it may be a corruption of 
Turkish top-ji, an artilleryman, a er. 
Having regard, however, to the fact that 
it was applied to Eurasians, it seems more 
likely to be from the Tamil and Malayalam 
word tupdshi, or topdshi, which means an 
interpreter, literally a man of two tongues, 
i.e.. speaking both Portuguese and the ver- 
nacular. Some authors call these half- 
castes ‘‘ Black Portuguese.” 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


The use of “matross” in India was 
robably due to the Dutch, in whose 
aes it meant a sailor. In the Com- 
pany’s early days the terminology of the 
artillery wasnaval. The officer commanding 
the artillery at Fort St. George was the 
Gunner or the Chief Gunner ; other officers 
were gunner’s mates; the common room 
was the gun-room; the men were termed 
Matross.”? After 1760, when drafts from 
the R.A. were sent to the coast, the nomen- 
clature underwent a change; there were 
sergeants, corporals, bombardiers, gunners, 
and matrosses (Duncan’s ‘ History of the 
R.A.’), the matrosses being the general 
assistants in working a gun—apprentices 
without skilled knowledge, but learning to 
be gunners. 
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“Topass”’ is a word of doubtful origin. | 
Some derive it from topi, a hat; and some | 


from a Persian word naturalized in Hindu- 
stani, t0p, a gun, whence topchi, a gunner. 
In Tamil also the word for gun is topaki. 
It was in use among the Portuguese, Dutch, 
French, and English, by whom it indicated 
the same kind of person; that is, the 
Portuguese of mixed descent. In early 
times these were extensively enlisted and 
employed as soldiers. Hence the term 
came to be applied to native soldiery in 
the south generally. The tOp was not only 
a gun such as one associates with artillery, 
but a musket as well. ‘‘ Topass”’ is still 
in use in the merchant marine in Indian 
waters ; in its modern use it has no refer- 
ence to a gun or a soldier ; it is the term 
applied to a very useful man-of-all-work 
on board ship, a sort of marine ‘‘ sweeper.” 
This leads one to suspect that the derivation 
is just as likely to be topi, a hat, as top, a 
gun. The descendants of the Portuguese 
by Indian mothers clung to European cos- 
tume, including the European head-covering, 
as an outward sign of their partial European 
descent and of their pride in the fact. The 
topass on board ship is usually of this class, 
a topi-wallah. Consult ‘Hobson-Jobson’ 
and Wilson’s ‘ Glossary.’ 
FRANK PENNY. 


Charles James in his ‘ Military Diction- 
ary,’ 1816, says that “ topass ’’ was a name 
originally given by the natives of India to a 
native Portuguese soldier on account of 
his wearing a hat. It was in James’s time 
generally used to distinguish all Europeans. 
The same authority on p. 485 describes 
“* matrosses.”’ 

J. HoLpEN MacMIcHAEL. 

[Mr. DonaLp FERGusoN also refers to ‘ Hobson- 
Jobson.” We have forwarded to . the 
extracts sent by Mr. A. S. Lewis and St. SwitHn. ] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
vii. 228, 274).—Surely Charidas should have 
suggested that he was an Irish bull in Hades, 
instead of merely a large ox. The whole 
epigram is a naive example of the logic gone 
wrong which we usually associate with the 
unexpected paradoxes that fall so easily 
from an Irish tongue. Charidas by his 
very answering belies his answer, ‘‘ We 
perish utterly.” C. R. Harness. 


VIRGINIA AND THE EASTERN COUNTIES 
(10 8. vii. 329).—In reply to Mr. H1BnGAME’s 
query, I may say that it is a matter of history 
that John Rolfe, who married the Princess 
Pocahontas, and Henry Spelman, third son 
of the antiquary of that name, both of 


Norfolk origin and near neighbours, were 
among the earlier colonists of Virginia. The 
dates supplied by the ‘D.N.B.’ concerning 
Henry Spelman suggest a suspicion of in- 
correctness. The first son, Sir John Spel- 
man, is stated to have been born in 1594, 
and the third son, the subject of this note, 
in 1595. It is further stated that, “in dis- 
pleasure of his friends and desirous to see 
other country,” he went out to Virginia in 
1609, and from 1611 onwards acted as inter- 
preter to the colony—a truly remarkable 
instance of precocity. 

It is not unlikely that these two pioneers 
attracted other men from Norfolk to join 
the colony, the more so as they both paid 
visits to England and returned to the colony. 

HoLcomBE INGLEBY. 


It is stated in ‘ The History of the British 
Empire in America’ (2nd ed., 1741) that the 
Pilgrim Fathers who landed in New England 
in 1611 by the Mayflower divided themselves 
into nineteen families, and each person was 
allotted a certain portion of land. The 
places so occupied were then named after 
various towns in the old country, the map 
accompanying the above-named history 
bearing the names of many places in East 
Anglia as well as other parts of ig 

IVIS. 


Many East Anglians are known to have 
been among the early settlers in Virginia, and 
at least some of the place-names introduced 
from Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex may 
reasonably be attributed to Richard Kempe 
(first secretary of Virginia, and sometime 
Deputy Governor) and to his biother Col. 
Matthew Kempe. They were brothers of 
Sir Robert Kempe, of Gissing, first Baronet, 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber to Charles I., 
to whose influence probably these men owed 
their positions. Their kinsman Nathaniel 
Bacon, who signed ‘* The Declaration of the 
People ” (of Virginia), was of Norfolk origin, 
being related to Sir Francis Bacon. Another 
Kempe migration was from Essex. Sir 
Robert Kempe, of Spains Hall, Essex, of an 
entirely different family from the above, 
held land in Virginia before 1658; while a 
Robert Kempe from Hampstead, Middlesex, 
went to Virginia about 1680. 

A great deal of genealogical information 
linking the settlers with English counties 
will be found in The Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, issued by the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, of Richmond, Va. 
See also ‘ Abstracts of the Proceedings of 
the Virginia Company of London’ (covering 
1619-24), the Colonial State Papers (printed 
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and indexed), the Fourth Report of the 
Hist. MSS. Commission, and the will of 
Secretary Richard Kempe, proved in London 
1656 (P.C.C. 455 Berkeley). 

I believe that Mr. Gerald Fothergill, a 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ recently issued 
circulars as to a prospective work touching 
this subject. Frep. HitcHin-KeEmp. 

6, Beechtield Road, Catford, S.E. 


BROTHERS BEARING THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
NAME (10 8. vii. 246).—Had not Protector 
Somerset two brothers bearing the same 
Christian name as himself ? 

C. R. HaAInss. 

Pulborough. 


‘THE HEBREW MAIDEN’s ANSWER TO 
THE CRUSADER’ (10 S. vii. 269, 394).— 
This song by Mrs. Crawford was set to music 
by Mrs. Miller. J. H. Parry. 


WINDMILLs IN SUSSEX: WINDMILLS WITH 
Many Satts (10S. vii. 149, 214, 276, 397).— 
There was until a few years ago a windmill 
with five sails near Brigg, on its western 
side ; but the sails have now been removed. 
I think, but am not quite sure, that I have 
seen others in Lincolnshire and the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Five-sailed and six-sailed windmills are 
not uncommon in the Eastern Counties. 
At Hessle, in East Yorkshire, is a five-sailed 
mill ; at Alford, in Lincolnshire (I believe), 
a six-sailed one; and at other places in 
Lincolnshire five-sailed ones; but wind- 
mills are everywhere becoming extinct. 
In some parts of Norfolk six-sailed wind- 
mills are, I am told, the rule, and four- 
sailed ones almost unknown. There are, 
or were, some five-sailed mills at Retford, 
Notts. 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


I have knowledge of an unlovely mill with 
five sails which stands in a field on the high 
road betwixt York and Acomb. I should 
not be surprised to learn that it can be 
matched many times between there and 
Sussex. St. 


I can mention three instances of windmills 
with six sails. 

In a view of Hull printed about 1833 or 
1834 in The Saturday Magazine a hex- 
apterous windmill is shown on the top of a 
building, apparently a granary or warehouse. 
I saw myself in 1856 a mill of this descrip- 
tion in Liverpool similarly placed, near 
St.. Martin’s Church. I can remember a 


six-sail mill being built at Bury St. Ed- 
munds in 1836, out Southgate. It was still 
there in 1859, the last time I visited that 
part of the town. Such mills were nearly 
double the span of an ordinary mill, and 
consequently three times their horse-power. 
W. ScarcILt. 


T have seen in the Fen country mills with 
six sails; and there is (or was when I was 
there last) an eight-sailed windmill at 
Holbeach, in Lincolnshire, near the railway 
station. C. JERRAM. 


Hovses oF HistToricaL INTEREST (10 S. 
v. 483; vi. 52, 91, 215, 356, 497; vii. 312). 
—The London County Council has either 
affixed or is about to affix a tablet to No. 39, 
Rodney Street, Pentonville, where James 
Mill and his still more brilliant son John 
Stuart Mill, sometime M.P. for Westminster, 
resided. In 1805 James Mill married Harriet 
Burrow, whose mother, a widow, kept an 
establishment for lunatics at Hoxton. Upon 
his marriage he entered into possession of 
the house in Rodney Street, where his eldest 
son, John Stuart Mill, was born on 20 May, 
1806. The latter always spoke of his great 
regard for this house ; and I remember that 
at one of the Committee meetings during 
his first Westminster election campaign, 
the conversation having turned upon the 
birthplaces of notable men in Westminster 
and elsewhere, he remarked that he never 
found himself in the vicinity of Pentonville 
without going, even if necessary a little out of 
the way, to see the house where he was born. 

The action of the London County Council 
is in this case certainly to be commended, 
for few men have deserved better of their 
countrymen than this enlightened thinker. 

W. E. HaRLAnD-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 

I cannot understand why the London 
County Council has overlooked the un- 
doubted claim which Charles Lamb has to 
similar public recognition and _ honour. 
Lamb resided in Shacklewell Lane, a 
pleasant rural thoroughfare leading from 
High Road, Stoke Newington, by a winding 
course, right away to Stoke Newington 
Common, Amhurst Road intersecting it 
midway. After retiring from business he 
likewise resided, for many years, in Cole- 
brooke Row, Islington. It was there that 
his friend George Dyer, mistaking his way 
home, one day walked straight across 
and down the steep shrubby declivity 
into the canal. Curiously enough, a few 
weeks ago I was rambling in that neigh- 
bourhood, and noticed that this steep bank 
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was railed-in, as it ought to have been in 
Lamb’s time. Where did Lamb reside in 
Shacklewell and Colebrooke Row ? 
M. L. R. BRESLAR. 

{The position of Lamb’s residence at Dalston was 
identified by the late FREDERICK ADAMs at 8 S. v. 
194—a discovery upon which he was congratulated 
at p. 477 of the same volume by Cot. PRIDEAUX, 
writing from Jaipur, in Rajputana. The house, 
14, Kingsland Row, Dalston, was demolished in 
connexion with the formation of Dalston Junction. 
At 8 8. vi. 9 Mr. AbAms contributed a seconc 
article on Lamb and Kingsland Row. Lamb's 
residence at Islington was called Colebrooke 
Cottage. Mr. Wilmot Harrison, in the third 
edition of his ‘ Memorable London Houses,’ p. 165, 
says that it was the last house at the northern 
extremity of Colebrooke Row, now 19, Camden 
Terrace. But Mr. Harrison would seem to be in 
error, as Colebrooke Cottage is now 64, Duncan 
Terrace. 


Ivy LANE, STRAND (10 S. v. 81, 136, 175, 
254).—Five men who were neighbours in the 
Strand crossed the Thames on a Sunday, 
and spent the day drinking on the Southwark 
side. Returning in a drunken condition 
late at night, they were all drowned at Ivy 
Bridge, 16 Oct., 1616. This forms the sub- 
ject of one of the ‘Shirburn Ballads,’ 
edited by Andrew Clark, 1907, p. 67. The 
editor says he has not found Ivy Bridge in 
old maps of London, but mentions Ivy Lane, 
Newgate Street. W. C. B. 


CHARLES I.: HIS PHYSICAL CHARACTER- 
istics (10 S. vii. 169, 210, 252, 334).—Mnr. 
PHILIP SIDNEY says we have ample con- 
temporary evidence to prove that Charles 
was rude and awkward in his demeanour, 
and that there was nothing gracious in his 
manners and address. The ‘ Oglander 
Memoirs’ give a different impression. When 
Charles visited the Isle of Wight as a young 
man in 1628, Sir John Oglander writes :— 

‘He landed at Ride, wheather my wyffe went to 
see him, when he saluted her and her dawghtors ; 
and from thence to Arreton Down, when in truth 
the Scotchmen did very well. I then mooved his 
Ma** for paye for theyre bilettinge, and for ye 
fortifyinge of owre Island; hee tooke mee by the 
hand, and helde mee a long tyme rydinge togeathor, 
sayinge he wase bound unto us all for owre 
paticence, and well usuage of ye Scotchmen,” &e. 
The whole of the passage gives the idea of a 
kindly hearted gentleman, with a caressing 
manner. 

Twenty years afterwards, 27 Nov., 1648, 
Sir John reports his Majesty’s farewell 
speech to the Lords Commissioners at 
Newport, and ends by saying :— 

“His Mate delivored these wordes with mutch 
chearfulnesse and with a serene cowntenance, and 
carridge free from anie disturbance ; and thus hee 
p'rted with ye Lordes and Commisioners, leavinge 


manie tendor impressions, if not in them, it [yet] 
in ye other hearors.”—*Oglander Memoirs,’ 1888, 
pp. 40, 70. 

If Mr. Srpney’s “ample contemporary 
evidence ” is superior in quality to that of 
Sir Henry Wotton, Sir John Oglander, 
Roger Coke, and Andrew Marvell, to say 
nothing of Van Dyck and the medallists, he 
will perhaps favour the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
with some specimens of it. Hallam’s testi- 


j| mony is worthless without his authorities. 


W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Your correspondents who have written 
upon this subject will remember the Horatian 
maxim, 

Pictoribus atque poetis 

Quidlibet audendi semper tuit equa potestas. 
Further than this, the dress worn makes a 
wonderful difference. In the full-length 
portrait of Charles I. by Van Dyck he is 
represented as over the middle height, and 
as wearing royal robes, heavy with ermine 
and velvet. The picture was _ probably 
painted about 1633, before the great troubles 
of Charles I. began, yet the engraving 
represents a countenance of sadness. It 
used at one time to be a great favourite in 
Oxford, a place ever attached to the Stuarts. 

In the ‘ Life of the Great Lord Fairfax ’ 
by Sir Clements R. Markham it is stated 
that Charles I. was present at the battle 
of Naseby in 1645 in complete armour, and 
there is an effigy of him on _ horseback, 
armed cap-a-pie, in the Armoury at the 
Tower. Close at hand, mounted on his 
steed, is James II., who wears a strong, 
thick coat of buff leather over his cuirass, 
large jack boots, and a morion or steel cap, 
and has in his hand a truncheon. In this 
case the likeness is very close to the portraits 
of that ill-fated monarch. 

JOHN PicKFoRD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Str Joun “ (10 S. 
vii. 247).—Undoubtedly ‘ palates” is in- 
tended, as a perusal of the context will show : 
There scarce were ten good Pallats in the Age. 
More curious cooks than guests; for men would eat 
Most heartily of any kind of meat. 

In the 1826 edition of Dodsley’s ‘ Old Plays,’ 
vol. x. p. 101, the word is spelt “ palates,” 
with a small p, one /, and a finale ; and there 
it is 

The palates are grown high (not “‘higher”). 

In ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ Act IV. se. i., 
Diomedes, speaking to Paris concerning the 
‘* fair Helen,” says, ‘‘ Not palating the taste 
of her dishonour.”’ 

J. HoLpEN MAcMICHAEL. 


A to A 
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‘““THE PepLaARS’ Rest” (10 S. vii. 266).— 
‘The description of this packman’s rest and 
pedlar’s counter suggests a resemblance to 
the porters’ rests that existed until recent 
times in certain parts of London. I can 
recall those at Mile End Gate, Piccadilly, 
the north end of the Old Bailey, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Islington (near Camden 
passage). There was some newspaper dis- 
cussion about the proposed removal of the 
one in Piccadilly; but whether it still 
remains, or has succumbed to the march 
of improvements, I cannot at present 
recollect. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


REticious Houses oF Sussex (10 S. vi. 
449; vii. 134, 294).—There were two small 
houses situated in the parish of Lyminster, 
near Arundel: (1) the Austin Priory of 
De Calceto, sometimes called Pynham or 
Pyneham, situated at the foot of the hill 
which bounds the Arun valley eastward 
at this point, and so called because of the 
causeway or causey which conducted the 
high road thence to Arundel; (2) the 
Nunnery of Levemenstre or Nonnemenstre, 
a cell of the Benedictine Abbey of Alman- 
esches, in Normandy. This house shared 
the fate of the other alien priories, and was 
suppressed in 1414. No remains of the 
buildings here are now to be seen, but it is 
thought that they stood on the south side 
of Lyminster Churchyard. A small portion 
of the De Calceto walls may be seen close 
to the Arundel railway station, incorporated 
in a farm-house. 

As regards the remains in general of the 
religious houses in this county, they vary 
from extensive ruins, as at Bayham and 
Lewes, to the mere indication of the original 
site, as shown by the wall forming the 
western boundary of the upper end of Wyke 
Lane, which previously enclosed part of the 
Dominican priory situated outside Eastgate, 
Chichester. The Franciscan chapel at 
‘Chichester still stands in Priory Park, though 
the monastic buildings have long since dis- 
appeared. 

Bp. Rede’s Register includes in one of the 
ordination lists (1405) a monk whose title is 
granted by the Prior of Southwick; but a 
little examination made it clear that this 
was not a newly discovered house near Shore- 
ham, but the Augustinian Priory near Port- 
chester, Hants. Southwick had once a close 
‘connexion with De Calceto. See Bp. Praty’s 
Register (Sussex Record Society), p. 139. 

The county possessed other religious 
houses in the remote ages, such as Selsey, 


recorded by Bede as the foundation of St. 
Wilfrid; St. Peter’s, Chichester, and an 
ancient nunnery there, both destroyed while 
the see was still at Selsey. Others changed 
their character, e.g., St. Nicholas’s, Arundel, 
an alien priory of the Benedictine Abbey of 
Seez, was refounded in 1386 as a collegiate 
church. 

It may be remarked, finally, that the 
Priory of Hardham was more commonly 
known, well into the fifteenth century, as 
Heryngham. Crecit DEEDES. 

Chichester. 

See the recently published second volume 
of ‘Sussex’ in the * Victoria History of the 
Counties of England.’ 


I can supply a full list of these, whether 
abbey, greater priory, or lesser priory— 
not only of Sussex, but also of any of our 
counties. Perhaps the querist or Mr. W. 
NorRMAN may like to communicate with me 
direct. JoHN A. RANDOLPH. 

128, Alexandra Road, Wimbledon, 8. W. 


A DONKEY: NICKNAMES OF 
THE ARMY SERVICE Corps (10 S. vii. 68, 
115, 257).—I belonged to the L.T.C. in 
1855; it was then known as the “‘ London 
Thieving Company.” From the Land Trans- 
port Corps it was changed to the Military 
Train depot, Horfield Barracks, Bristol, on 
1 Jan., 1857. It was then turned into 
‘Murdering Thieves” and “ Muck Tum- 
blers.” Afterwards it became the Army 
Service Corps. Can Mr. PreRpornt tell me 
of the nickname of this corps, as I have 
failed to obtain it ? Every regiment has its 
nickname. I first wrote to you on this subject 
thirty or forty years ago. ; 

“Moke,” for donkey, was known in 
London in 1851, when I first went there 
to the Exhibition in Hyde Park. 

RicHARD HEMMING. 


Ardwick. 


Pott-Books (10 S. vii. 349).—The earliest 
printed book of this kind that I have ever 
seen bears the following title :— 

A Copy of the Poll for a Knight of the Shire For 
the County of Lincoln, Taken at Lincoln the 12% of 
Hick Baronet 

Wevile Hickman, 
Robert Viner, Esq., } Candidates. 
It has not the name of either printer or 
publisher, nor is there anything to indicate 
who caused it to be printed. It has occurred 
to me as probable that a few copies may 
have been struck off by order of the successful 
candidate (Robert Viner) for presents to his 
leading supporters. The pamphlet is evi- 
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dently very rare. I have seen but two 
copies, and do not remember ever having 
heard of others. 

It is much to be wished that some indus- 
trious person would compile a catalogue 
of poll-books, for, though not interesting to 
the ordinary reader, they are important to 
the genealogist as well as to those interested 
in names. Epwarp PEACOCK. 

Wickentree House Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


The most complete catalogue of medizval 


names ever published, says Mr. W. Wheater, | 


in an article entitled ‘The Naming of our 
Forefathers,’ is that supplied by the Poll 
Tax for Yorkshire, levied in 1379, ‘* when 
England claimed to be in the front rank of 
civilization, and actually after France had 
been conquered by men named in the fashion 
adopted by savages.” See The Gentleman's 
Magazine of a few years back, date unnoted, 
but p. 623. J. HotpeN MAcMICHAEL. 


PAL-ZOLOGUS IN THE WEsT INDIEs (10 8S. 
vii. 209, 254, 336).—A review, in a daily 
paper, of the reprint of ‘ The General Historie 
of Virginia’ reminds me that when Capt. 
John Smith was living as ‘‘ an hermite ” in 
his pavillion of boughes ” at Willoughby, 
in Lincolnshire, 

‘‘his friends perswaded one Seignior Theadora 
Polaloga......an excellent horseman, and a noble 


Italian gentleman, to insinuate into his wooddish 
acquaintances...... 


“IpLtE Dick Norton” (10 S. vii. 168, 
330, 376).—All Hampshire genealogists and 
historians must owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. A. T. Everitt for so clearly explaining 
away the puzzle of the Norton family of 
Wellow, and also their connexion with the 
St. Barbes of Broadlands and with ‘ Idle 
Dick.” Particularly are his notes interest- 
ing to Romsey folk, who are amateurs of its 
forthcoming pageant, when Idle Dick Norton 
is to come charging into the town, and up 
Middle Bridge Street, to surprise and to 
take prisoners Lieut. Norton and his band 
of cavaliers, who will be found drinking and 
playing cards. 

It has always been a puzzle to me how 
Honor Norton came to marry Sir John 
St. Barbe, for his grandfather, Henry St. 
Barbe, twice entertained King James, and 
his young son Henry, as Woodward (‘ His- 
tory of Hampshire,’ i. 366) tells us, ‘‘ stood 
for the King in the troubles and was in 
the fight at Newbury.” He was there 
mortally wounded, and returned home to 
die. I find his burial in the Romsey parish 


registers for 22 Sept., 1643 :— 


“Francis Saintbarbe, Sonne of Henry, Esquire, 
hurt at the fight of Newbury.” 
Also, apropos of the skirmish at Romsey 
in which the brothers Norton were engaged, 
the following entries are interesting :-— 
/ “December 12 [1643]. George Nightingale, a 
soldier, and four others, names unknown, slain at 

the routing of the King’s forces at Romsey.” 
| ‘*William Morris, a soldier, hanged upon the 
| Swan Inn sign pole, 13 March, 1643.” 

I am much interested to learn that Col. 
Richard Norton, by his second wife, Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of William Fiennes, 
Viscount Say and Sele,” was father of 
Honor Norton (‘“b. 1659, m. 1682, d.s.p. 
1710”), first wife of Sir John St. Barbe, of 
Broadlands. In Dr. Latham’s collections 
for a history of Romsey (Add. MSS. British 
Museum, Nos. 26774-80), under Broadlands, 
it is stated that 
“Sir John St. Barbe, created a baronet 30 De- 
cember, the third of Charles II., married Honor, 
only surviving daughter of Col. Richard Norton, 
on whom he settled his lands in Somerset, in con- 
sideration of a dower of 2,000/.; also the estate of 
Broadlands for life. She dying in 1712 [sich he 
married Alice Horne, widow of R. Fiennes, clerk, 
on whom he settled his estates in Somersetshire.” 
Sir John St. Barbe died at Broadlands on 
7 August, 1723, s.p., and was buried at 
Ashington, where his monument records 
that his second wife (there buried beside him) 
was ‘‘ Alice Fiennes, aunt of the present 
Lord Say and Sele.” 

It is exceedingly interesting to learn from 
Mr. Everitt that the Col. William Norton 
buried at Wellow was a brother of Honor, 
Lady St. Barbe. Mr. T. Shore in his ‘ His- 
tory of Hampshire’ (Elliot Stock, 1892) is 
my authority for stating that 
“at East Wellow the ghost of Col. Norton the 
regicide is said still occasionally to walk from the 
site of the old manor house, formerly a seat of his 
family, into the parish church.” 

F. H. Suckiine. 

Highwood, Romsey. 


“Grinpy ” (10 8. vii. 209, 251).—With 
the deference due to a master authority, I 
submit that Pror. SKEAT’s explanation is 
not possible, unless there are analogues I can 
neither find nor imagine. What English 
adjective has ever been formed by suffixing 
-y to a past participle ? and what meaning 
could it have if there? From its nature 
affected by or ‘like ’’) it belongs only 
to nouns. (The moderative sense, like -ish, 
as “ flatty,” is not in question.) ‘‘ Grimy ” 
means “‘ with grime on’’; but what sense 
would “ grimedy.” ‘with grimed on.” 
have ? and what should lead people already 
using the correct adjective to coin so need- 
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less and perverse a barbarism ? Take all the 
other words of this sort, or of any amenable 
sort: there is a regular and unvarying trio 
of noun, same used as verb or with the 
actional prefix be-, and adjective in -y 
from the noun; but never a secondary one 
from the verb’s p.p. Thus we have slime, 
to beslime, slimy, not “slimedy” or 
“‘slimdy ”; smear, to smear or besmear, 
smeary, not ““smeardy”’; gaum, to gaum, 
gaumy, not “ gaumdy” ; daub, to daub or 
bedaub, dauby, not “daubdy”; wax, to 
wax, waxy, not “waxty”’; tar, to tar, 
tarry, not “tardy”; smoke, to smoke, 
smoky, not “‘smokety”; reek, to reek, 
reeky, not “‘reekty”’; air, to air, airy, not 
** airdy ” ; fire, to fire, fiery, not “ firedy ” ; 
water, to water, watery, not “ waterdy ” ; 
dew, to bedew, dewy, not “‘dewdy”’; oil, 
to oil, oily, not “oildy”’; and so on in- 
definitely. So grime, to grime or begrime, 
grimy, but surely not “grimedy” or 
** grimdy.” 

Pror. SKEAT may have ascore of analogues 
in memory, and if so I shall accept the correc- 
tion with interest and thanks; but if there 
are none, it is most unlikely that our 
ancestors should have framed this excep- 
tion to all rules and meanings of their 
habitual language. I withdraw my first 
guess, and feel sure from analogy that the 
noun “ grind,” parallel with ‘‘ grime,” and 
oddly surviving in New England when lost 
in Old, is the primary root, and that the 
set of three—grind, to grind, grindy—is the 
regular trio as above. ForREesT MoRGAN. 

Hartford, Conn. 

P.S.—I have just learnt that in Maine 
the form used is “ gringy” (g soft), which 
removes Pror. Skeat’s derivation still 
further from possibility, while it is easily 
derivable from mine—either from an original 
“gringe,” or, more likely, straight from the 
adjective grindy.” 


THE PRESTON JUBILEE (10 S. vii. 227, 
276).—In reply to the inquiry respecting 
the theatrical performances given in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, I quote 
the following passage from what is perhaps 
the best book on the Preston Guild, viz., 
‘ Authentic Records of the Guild Merchant 
of Preston,’ by J. Wilcockson, 1822. The 
writer says 

“The records of our local history are quite silent 
upon the amusements which distinguished the 
several guilds from 1662 to 1762. Of this latter 
there was an account published by John Moon, 
printer, and John Smalley, painter.’ 
He then quotes from this pamphlet the 


following passage referring to the theatrical 
entertainments :— 

‘‘A commodious temporary Theatre was built 
(for the purpose) in the Church Street, in which 
were performed plays, &e., by his Majesty’s com- 
medians from the theatres-royal in London, viz., 
Mr. Yates (manager), Messrs. Holland, King, Lee, 
&c., Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Ward, &c. Dancers, Signior 
Maranesi, Miss Baker, Master Rogie, Miss Capi- 
tani, &c. Performers at the public breakfasts and 
concertos, Miss Brent, Signior Tenducci, Dr. Arne, 
Mr. Arne, Jr., Mr. Desaubrys, Signiors Dasti, 
Blanck, Richter, Mr. Richardson, Master Bromle 
(on the Harp), Mr. Lambourne (on the musica 
glasses), &e. 

“‘And that no rank of person might be deprived 
of amusements, agreeable to them, at this solemnity, 
there were exhibited (in the old theatre, in Fisher- 
gate, under the direction of the said Mr. Yates, 
from drury lane) various performances on the slack 


wire, &c., &c.” 
A. H. ARKLE. 
Elmhurst, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


B.V.M. AND THE BIRTH OF CHILDREN 
(10 S. vii. 325, 377).—It is of particular 
interest to note, in regard to the first of these 
references, that the following appeared on 
10 May, the day of the birth of the heir to 
the Spanish throne, in a Madrid telegram 
to the London evening papers :— 

“A holy girdle sent from the ancient Cathedral 
of Tortosa had been placed in an oratory adjoining 
the room of the Spanish Queen, in accordance with 
an ancient custom, in order that at the critical 
moment it might be given to the Queen to kiss.” 


POLITICIAN. 


IMPERIAL PHRASES (10 8S. vii. 348).—It is 
well to have an exact date. The reference 
for the first publication of ‘The White 
Man’s Burden: an Address to the United 
States,’ is The Times, 4 Feb., 1899. It was 
presumably prompted by events in the 
Philippine Islands, &c. Being avowedly 
an address to the people of the United 
States, its copyright was limited in that 
country to one magazine, viz., McClure’s. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

[We note that the book version is a little altered 

from that of The Times.] 


Worpte Way (10 S. iv. 348, 396; vii. 
233, 293, 373).—I certainly took Mr. 
SmitH’s reply, ante, p. 233, to mean that 
at the present time there was a “‘ Walpole ” 
in Wimbledon, and that Stanford’s map 
was quoted in confirmation thereof. I 
fully agree with Mr. Smirx that we should 
verify our references, and I did verify mine 
by looking into Kelly’s ‘ Directory’ of last 
year. I fail to see any inexactitude on my 
part, and, indeed, on that of Mr. Smita, 
now that he explains the matter at the last 
reference. F. CLAYTon. 
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IsHam Famity (10 8S. vii. 265)—The | remarks that St. Dubricius’s Welsh name 


curious contradiction of the rumour with was Dyffrin, or Dyfrig, and that in ‘ Liber 
regard to Sir Edmund Isham’s supposed Landavensis’ it is stated that he was born 


martriage—the more curious as made by 


| 


at Madley, a village situated on the banks. 


himself to his own wife—is witness to the of the Wye, some seven miles from Hereford. 
carefulness with which his family set down He seems to have been an illegitimate child 
in black and white all that concerned its) whose grandfather was Pebian, surnamed 


history. 


bears out this point very strongly. The 
pedigree of the Ishams is given therein 
more fully and accurately than ever before. 
Among the family documents and records 
there is a traditional pedigree drawn out 
in the handwriting of Sir Justinian Isham. 
the fifth baronet. All the steps in it about 
which there was the least uncertainty are 
represented by detted lines. Not till very 
sbortly before the publication of the above 
history did evidence turn up which exactly 
testified that the family tradition was 
actual fact, and carried the history of the 
family back at least three generations with 
certainty. Jt would be cf still greater 
interest, and surely within the bounds of 
possibility, to establish the exact relation- 
ship of the Ishams of Pytchley with the 
older manorial house of Jsham of Isham, 
and to verify the traditional pedigree in its 
earlier portion. H. IsHam LONGDEN. 
Heyford Rectory, Weedon. 


BULKMASTER” (10 8S. vii. 246).—Pro- 
bably an official who superintended the 
unloading or stowing in Inverness Harbour 
of goods in bulk, i.e., loose, instead of in 
casks or bags. To “break bulk” is to 
begin to unload. 

J. HoLpEN MacMICHAEL. 


CaTHay (10 vii. 168, 235).—May not 
the Bristol street-name Cat-hay”” and 
similar names be a corruption of La Haye, 
and a survival of Norman-French? In 
Cardiff there is a suburb called Cathays, 
and a district in the centre of the city called 
“The Hayes.” There is also the little 
border town of Hay, partly in Brecknock- 
shire and partly in Herefordshire, which in 
former times was usually called ‘‘ The Hay.” 
Near by, in Radnorshire, is Heyop ; and the 
family name Delahaye, once of territorial 
significance, still survives in the same district. 
Are not all these derived from the French 
‘“* La Haye,” an enclosed space, an enclosure, 
a park ? Br. 


St. DeveREUx: St. Dusrictus (10 
vii. 327),—St. Devereux does not appear 
(according to Dr. Husenbeth) in the French 
calendar. Nedelec, in ‘ Cambri Sacra ’ (1879) 


The volume entitled *Northamp- Spumosus (the frothy), the Welsh rendering 
tonshire Families ’ in the ‘ Victoria History ° | being Claforawg. 


A tradition exists that 
the unfortunate mother at the time of her 
trouble was condemned by her own father 
to be burnt alive, and the babe (the future 
St. Dubricius) was born amidst the flames 
of the funeral pile. A carved panel repre- 
senting this circumstance may be seen in 
Hoarworthy Church, near Ross (Hereford- 
shire). This sculpture is illustrated in 
The Builder for 5 July, 1884. 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Dubricius (Dyfrig) has no connexion (as 
Mr. MAYHEW well says) with Devreux. 
The Cartularium of Llandaf gives no topo- 
graphical vestiges of St. Dyfrig’s name, 
though many of his disciples (e.g. Teulio) 
have left their names to places in Wales. 
Prof. Loth has been long in (vain) search of 
name reminiscences in Wales of St. Dubricius. 
Brittany certainly and Cornwall (probably) 
have no name-tokens of the saint’s presence. 

H. H. Jounson. 

Rennes University. 


OF A GOOSE AND DRINKING Bouts. 
(10 8. vii. 190).—Were there not goose feasts. 
long ago, and would not the expression 
referred to mean that the goose being 
finished, drinking followed ? M. N. 


REVETT OF CHECKERS, Bucks (10 S. vii. 
168, 316).—Joanna, widow of the Col 
Revett who fell at Malplaquet, afterwards 
matried John Russell, grandson of Oliver 
Cromwell, and her daughter Mary Revett 
married Charles, son of the said John Russell. 
A portrait now in my possession is inscribed 
on the back ‘“ Mary Revett, xt. 3, 1710,” 
and formerly had a paper attached with the 
above genealogical information, which may 
throw some light on the other Mary Revett 
about whom MR. ScHankK inquires. 

Joanna Revett was daughter of John 
Thurban (who disapproved of her first 
husband), and niece to Lord Cutts. 

J. H. Parry. 

Harewood. 


FLINT AND STEEL (10 S. vii. 329, 377, 396). 
—Flint and steel and tinder box are still 
in active use, not only in Holland but also 
throughout all the Latin countries. In 


it 
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France, Italy, and Spain match-making is a 
Government monopoly, and matches accord- 
ingly are expensive. In France the 
‘Swedish ” safety matches are a penny a 
box, for example; so that the thrifty 
peasant or workman uses matches as rarely 
as possible. Improved flint-and-steel con- 
trivances, with slow-match attachments, 
are the subject of very profitable patents, 
and may be found at any bureau de tabac 
in country places or working-class neigh- 
bourhoods. They are in common use by 
smokers. H. H. 


“* Forwuy ” (10S. vii. 185, 237, 294, 374). 
—tThe use of this word in the Prayer-Book 
Psalms as representing guoniam is not the 
same as in “ And I'll tell you forwhy.”” No 
one would say “I'l tell ycu because.” The 
use quoted by Mr. RKatcLiFFE is more 
like that to which I called attention, which 
is amply illustrated in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

d. T. B. 

Durham. 


‘HAIL, SMILING MORN!” (10 S. vii. 369.) 
—In Bishop How’s ‘Lighter Moments’ 
(Isbister & Co., 1900) at p. 190 is this story : 

“The late Bishop [Seores) Hills [Bishop of 
Columbia 1859-93] one Monday morning was stand- 
ing talking to Mr. [John Garencieres] Pearson, the 
Vicar of [St. Cuthbert’s,] Darlington [1860-73], when 
a Mr. Maughan (pronounced Morn) came up and 
handed the bishop some sovereigns, saying, ‘ There, 
my lord, is our yesterday’s collection for your fund.’ 
At once Mr. Pearson bowed and said, ‘ Hail, smiling 
morn, that tips the hills with gold.’” 

By the way, should not “ tips ” be “‘ tipp’st’’? 
JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

ROcHER DE GAYETTE (10 S. vii. 329).— 
The answer to CoL. FIELD’s very interesting 
query is as follows. Gayette is an old 
spelling of Gaéte, which is the modern 
French equivalent of Gaeta; therefore 
Rocher de Gayette is a translation of Roccia 
di Gaeta. Gaeta is well known. It was 
there that Pope Pius IX. found refuge in 
1848, and remained for more than a year. 
The huge rocky eminence seen in a picture 
of the town given in ‘ The Oracle Encyclo- 

zedia ’ is, | presume, the Rocher de Gayette 

equel se fendit en deux lors de la passion 
de Notre Seigneur.” 

This legend seems to be of ancient date. 
The Jesuit Padre de Rivadeneira (1527- 
1611), after speaking of the stupendous 
wonders that happened on the death of our 
Lord as related in the New Testament, has 
the following passage, which I translate as 
carefully as I can :— 

“And these signs and prodigies were not onl 
beheld in Judea, where the Saviour suffered but a 


over the earth (according to the most probable and 
common opinion) the sun was darkened, withdrew 
the rays of his light, and was miraculously eclipsed 
by the interposition of the moon, against all the 
order of nature, as St. Dionysius the Areopagite- 
has remarked, who, being in Hieropolis, a city in 
Egypt, and seeing a thing so extraordinary, so- 
strange and astounding, uttered these words: 
‘Either God, the author of nature, is in pain, or 
the mechanism of the world is being dislocated and 
undone.’ The trembling of the earth was likewise. 
most fearful, and Mount Calvary itself, though of 
living rock, was rent in twain by a very deep. 
fissure as broad as a man’s body on the Lord’s left 
side, beneath the bad thief’s cross. This fact was 
mentioned by Lucian, a priest of Antioch, when he 
was giving an account of the Christian religion, as. 
a proof of its truth. Furthermore, this earth- 
quake was felt in other parts of Asia, and many 
buildings fell, and some towns were levelled to the- 
ground, and in the town of Gaeta, in the kingdom 
of Naples, there is a mountain, and another in the- 
»rovince of Tuscany, which were split asunder (as 
it is said and commonly believed) by the earth- 
quake that happened at the time of our Lord’s 
ag ge ida y Misterios de Cristo Nuestro 
Sehor,’ Madrid, 1895, pp. 84-5. 

This good old writer gives as his authorities 
St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St. Athanasius, 
Michael Syngellus “in Vita Dionysii,” 
Eusebius, and Baronius, with others. 

JOHN T. CURRY. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


New and Old Letters to Dead Authors. By Andrew 
Lang. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tuts ‘Pocket Edition” of Mr. Lang’s epistolary 
appreciations offers fresh pleasure to readers of the 
original ‘Letters to Dead Authors,’ for there are- 
seven letters (addressed to Chaucer, Froude, Horace - 
Walpole, Archdeacon Barbour, Richardson, Field- 
ing, and Tupper) which appeared in an American 
serial, The Chapbook, but are new, we think, to- 
book-readers. Mr. Lang says in his introduction 
that his likes and dislikes in literature have not 
changed much in the course of the twenty years. 
since this book was first printed. For ourselves, 
we can say that we have read once more with un- 
abated delight what struck us years ago as sound’ 
criticism delivered with a lightness unfortunately 
rare among scholars and teachers of English. 

the studies of Herodotus, Lucian, Theocritus, and 
Horace there is that charm which comes only of 
long intimacy and real companionship—a_ charm 
very different from the factitious enthusiasm of 
the modern journalist, who makes epigrams on an 
author to-day and forgets alike him and them to- 
morrow. Horace is now too often regarded as a 
mere master of commonplace, worldly wisdom, and 
frivolity, and we are glad to see again Mr. Lang’s 
praise of the patriotic ode on Regulus. The cult 
of Omar Khayyam has faded of late, and if Mr. 
Lang was going to deal with the Orientalists’ view 
of the subject, he might have referred not only to- 
Omar’s date, but also to the fact that, by those. 
best qualified to judge, Omar is far from being re-- 
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garded either as a mere epicurean, or as the best 
poet of Persia, Firdausi and Sadi being above him. 

The new letters are not dated, but we con- 
jecture from the reference to Mr. Herbert Paul’s 
‘Life of Froude,’ which appeared in 1905, that they 
are of recent composition. Mr. Lang_ rightly 
emphasizes the fact that, whatever Froude’s pre- 
judices, his is history that can read, owing to 

is great gifts as a writer. Froude is told that he 
is ** extremely English,” and ‘‘so, almost alone of 
historians, you could palliate the beefy ruffianism of 
Henry VIII.” 

Horace Walpole is an apt subject for a writer of 
Mr. Lang’s tastes, and he is well hit off here, with 
some amusing references to his depreciatory critic, 
Macaulay: “Our gratitude to you is unfeigned ; 
you are of the few writers who never weary us, 
and it seems to me that diftidence, no great defect, 
accounts for most of what Lord Macaulay took to 
be vices in you. He, too, never wearies, but, ah, 
what a habit he has of dissecting character with a 
cleaver !” 

Richardson receives qualified commendation, and 
the weakness of Pamela’s story—a point, by the 
by, which is viewa jeu by this time—is laid bare 
with delicate innuendo; e.., the tale of the 
prisoned and oppressed virgin is, says Mr. Lang, 
‘the ancient stock - piece of romance, though no 
moat surrounds the chdteau of Mr. B—.” 

Fielding is compared with Thackeray and with 
the novelists of to-day. He is not informed that 
the magnificent compliment paid to him by Gibbon 
in ‘Memoirs of my Life,’ concerning his descent 
from the Hapsburgs, has been demonstrated to be 
a “bam” by Dr. J. H. Round in The Genealogist. 

With M. F. Tupper, who concludes the series, 
Mr. Lang has great fun. He congratulates him on 
his wide reputation and hosts of admirers: ‘‘ As 
you once told us, on visiting a home of the mentally 
afilicted in the United States of America, you 
learned that your poem, ‘ Never Give Up,’ was a 
great favourite, and that each inmate set it to 
music of his own composition.” We condole with 
Mr. Lang on his inability to procure a copy of 
‘Proverbial Philosophy.’ It lies before us, and has 
long supplied us with a wealth of classical allusion 
and ingenious paraphrase. Why, the very potato 
tigures as 

That nutritious root, the boon of far Peru. 


The Quarterly Review: April. (John Murray.) 
Pror. J. C. Ewart contributes an excellent paper 
on the origin of the modern horse. It is a subject 
which has many attractions, and has been much 
discussed of late years. Up to the present time no 
definite solution of the equine ] igree has been 
reached. Prof. Ewart’s paper indicates unwearying 
research, and ought to be considered by all who 
devote themselves to the zoology of later geological 
time. 

The article on the first Earl of Lytton is un- 
signed. It has evidently been written by some one 
who had a deep regard for his memory, though we 
do not think he estimates the cared so highly as 
its merits deserve. When a child the Earl was 
devoted to fairy tales, and was permitted to enjoy 
them, as we conceive, without having his mind 
ruffled by being told day by day that such stories 
were not true. Ata very early period he knew by 
heart much of the postry of Walter Scott. This, 
perhaps, may not have been so strange as it 
appears. We know of another example: that of a 


solitary boy who lived in circumstances so de 
pressing that enmity was shown to every kind ot 
intellectual endeavour. He is now old, but his 
memory is as vivid as in youth. He attributes— 
and we know with complete justice—the develop- 
ment of the literary side of his life to the acci- 
dental access which he had on rare occasions to 
Scott’s verse at a period when, he was unable to 
appreciate the novels. . 

Sir Frederick Pollock devotes himself to an 
estimate of the late Prof. Maitland, who raised 
himself to the highest rank among British _his- 
torians—a position which, as the writer wisely 
points out, he has not gained among the non- 
studious classes, on account of the “useful- 
knowledge illusion which infested the world in 
the days of our fathers’ youth.” Maitland, we are 
told, loved the Vulgate ‘tas a good medieval 
scholar should.” We wish that he had left 
behind him an essay on its place in the world’s 
literature. He might possibly have been believed 
while few, if any, of his contemporaries would 
have been listened to. He would have told us 
that, though it was not of the golden or even the 
silver age, it is a treasury of noble Latin, and that 
to Jerome and Augustine we in a great measure 
owe the scholastic and chronicle Latin of the 
Middle Ages. It was the men of the new learning, 
as they were called—not the Protestants as such— 
who caused the writers of the early Church to go 
out of fashion. There were some of the men of the 
Renaissance who even went so far as to condemn 
the reading of the Vulgate on account of what they 
regarded as its inelegant phraseology. 

Prof. P. Hume Brown has a dispassionate article 
on Goethe, which is useful reading in view of the 
unstinted admiration and depreciation which are 
both current. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer ana 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
om in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


M. N. (‘ Parson’s nose”).—See 8 S. xi. 2 ; 
xii. 58; 9S. viii. 113. males 
NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


As. 
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